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THE  OLD  BEGGAR-WOMAN. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old 
Woman,  who  begged  as  you  may  have  seen 
other  old  Women  do ;  and  when  any 
body  gave  her  any  thing  she  would  say, 
"  God  bless  you  ?" 

Now  this  old  Beggar  Woman  went  to  a 
door,  and  before  the  fire  stood  a  good- 
natured  lad  warming  himself;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  poor  woman  shivering 
out  side,  be  said  to  her,  "Come  and 
warm  yourself." 

She  went  in  ;  but  going  too  near  the 
fire,  her  old  rags  began  to  burn  before 
she  was  aware  of  it  The  youth  stood 
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and  looked  at  her;   but  should  he  not 
have  extinguished  the  fire  ? 

Certainly,  and  if  he  had  no  water  at 
hand,  he  should  have  caused  water  to 
flow  out  of  his  eyes  ;  and  so  two  charming 
little  streams  would  have  been  given  I 


THE  CLEVER  GRETHBL. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Cook  who 
wore  shoes  with  red  knots,  and  when  she 
went  oat  with  them  on  she  used  to  figure 
her  feet  about  here  and  there,  and  then 
say  to  herself,  quite  complacently,  "  Ah, 
you  are  still  a  pretty  girl !"  And  when 
she  came  home  she  drank  a  glass  of  wine 
for  joy,  and,  as  the  wine  mkde  her  wish 
to  eat,  she  used  to  look  out  the  best  she 
had,  and  excuse  herself  by  saying,  "The 
Cook  ought  to  know  how  her  cooking 
tastes." 

One  day  it  happened  that  her  master 
said  to  her,  "Grethel,  this  evening*  a 
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guest  is  coming,  so  cook  me  two  fowls/* 
"  I  will  do  it  directly,  master,77  replied 
Grethel.  She  soon  killed  the  fowls, 
plucked,  dressed,  and  spitted  them,  and, 
as  evening  came  on,  she  put  them  down 
to  the  fire  to  roast.  They  soon  began  to 
brown  and  warm  through,  but  still  the 
guest  was  not  come,  and  Grethel  said  to 
the  master,  "  If  your  guest  does  not  come 
soon  I  shall  have  to  take  the  fowls  from 
the  fire,  but  it  will  be  a  great  shame  not 
to  eat  them  soon,  when  they  are  just  in 
the  gravy." 

The  master  agreed,  therefore,  to  run 
out  himself  and  bring  home  his  guest: 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  turned  his  back, 
Grethel  laid  aside  the  spit,  with  its  two 
fowls,  and  thought  to  herself.  "Ah,  I 
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have  stood  so  long  before  the  fire,  I  am 
quit  hot  and  thirsty ;  who  knows  when 
he  will  come?  Meanwhile  I  will  inn 
down  into  the  cellar  and  have  a  draught" 

Grethel  ran  down  the  stairs  and  filled 
a  jug,  and,  saying  "God  bless  you, 
Grethel !"  took  a  good  pull  at  the  Jbeer, 
and  when  that  was  down  she  had  another 
draught  Then  she  went  up  again,  and 
placed  the  fowls  before  the  'fire,  and 
turned  the  spit  round  quite  merrily,  first 
spreading  some  butter  over  their  skins. 

However,  the  roasting  fowls  smelt  so 
well  that  Grethel  thought  she  had  better 
try  bow  they  tasted ;  and  so  she  dipped 
her  finger  into  the  gravy,  and  said,  "  Ah, 
how  good  these  fowls  are  I  it  is  a  nhauie 
tb*t  they  should  not  be  eaten  at  once  I91 
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She  ran  to  the  window,  therefore,  to 
see  if  her  master  was  yet  coming  with 
his  guest,  but  there  was  nobody,  and  she 
turned  again  to  the  fowls.  "Ah,  one 
wing  is  burnt!"  said  she,  "I  had  better 
eat  that!"  and,  cutting  it  off,  she  ate  it. 
But  then  she  thought,  "  Master  will  see 
that  something  is  wanting,  I  had  better 
take  the  other !" 

When  she  had  finished  the  two  wings, 
she  went  again  to  see  whether  her 
master  was  coming,  but  without  suc- 
cess. "Who  knows,"  said  she,  "whether 
they  will  come  or  not  ?  and  perhaps  they 
are  stopping  where  they  are.  Come, 
Grethel,  be  of  good  courage !  the  one  is 
begun,  have  another  drink,  and  then  eat 
it  up  completely,  for  when  it  is  all  done 
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you  will  be  at  rest,  and  besides,  why 
should  the  good  things  be  spoiled  ?" 

So  thinking,  Grethel  ran  once  more 
into  the  cellar,  took  a  capital  drink,  and 
then  ate  up  one  fowl  with  great  pleasure. 
As  soon  as  it  was  down,  and  the  master 
still  had  not  returned,  Grethel  looked  at 
the  other  fowl,  and  said,  "Where  the 
one  is,  the  other  ought  to  be  also ;  the 
two  belong  to  one  another ;  what  is  right 
for  the  one  is  right  for  the  other ;  I  be- 
lieve if  I  take  another  draught  it  will  not 
hurt  me."  So  saying,  she  took  a  hearty 
drink,  and  let  the  second  fowl  slip  down 
after  the  other. 

Just  as  she  was  in  the  best  of  the  eat- 
ing, the  master  came  running  up,  and 
called, 
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"Make  haste,  Grethel?   the  gue 
coming  directly  I" 

"  Tes,  master,"  said  she,  "  It  will  soon 
be  ready." 

The  master  went  in  to  see  if  the  table 
were  properly  laid,  and,  taking  up  the 
knife  wherewith  he  was  to  carve  the  fowls, 
he  went  to  sharpen  it  upon  the  stones. 

Meantime  came  the  guest,  and  knocked 
politely  at  the  door.  Grethel  ran  to  see 
who  it  was  ;  and,  when  she  perceived  the 
guest,  she  held  her  finger  to  her  mouth  to 
enjoin  silence,  and  said,  "Make  haste 
quickly  away !  if  my  master  discovers 
you  here,  you  are  lost ;  he  certainly  did 
invite  you  here  to  supper,  but  he  has  it  in 
his  mind  to  cut  off  your  ears ;  just  listen 
now  how  he  is  sharpening  his  knife !" 
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The  guest  listened  to  the  sound,  and 
then  hurried  down  the  steps  as  fast  as  he 
could,  while  Grethel  ran  screaming  to  her 
master,  and  said  to  him,  "You  have  in- 
vited a  fine  guest  I71 

"Eh!  what?"  said  he,  "what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"Why,"  replied  Grethel,  "just  as  I 
was  about  to  serve  them  up,  your  guest 
has  taken  the  two  tu\\l>  from  oil'thedish, 
and  bolted  away  with  them  !" 

"That  i>  line  niainx-K.  certainly!" 
said  the  master,  prieved  for  his  fine  fowls, 
"  if  he  had  but  left  me  one  at  the  least, 
that  I  might  have  had  something  to 
eat!" 

Then  he  called  after  his  guest,  who 
pretended  not  to  hear  him,  and  so  ho 
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pursued  him,  knife  in  hand,  calling  out 
"  Only  one  !  only  one  !"  meaning  that 
his  guest  should  leave  one  fowl  behind 
him;  but  the  latter  supposed  that  his 
host  meant  that  he  would  only  cut  off 
one  ear,  and  so  he  ran  faster  and  faster, 
as  if  fire  were  at  his  heels,  that  he  might 
reach  home  safe  and  sound. 


A  PUZZLING  TALE. 

THRU  Women  were  once  changed  into 
flowers,  and  grew  in  a  field ;  but  one  of 
them  was  permitted  to  go  home  at  night. 
So  one  time  nhe  said  to  her  Husband, 
when  day  was  dawning  and  she  was 
about  to  return  to  her  companions  in  the 
field  and  become  a  flower  again,  "  This 
noontime  come  and  break  me  off,  and 
then  I  shall  be  released  and  be  able  to 
dwell  with  you  in  future/1 — and  thus  it 
happened. 

But  now  the  question  is  ho%the  Hus- 
band knew  his  wife ;  for  all  the  flowers 
were  alike  and  had  no  difference  at  all 
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between  them.  The  answer  is  this: 
during  the  night  which  she  passed  at 
home  with  her  Husband,  the  dew  fell 
upon  her  two  companions  which  were  in 
the  field ;  and  so  he  knew  his  Wife,  be- 
cause there  was  no  dew  on  her  flower ! 


MISFORTUNE. 

WHIN  misfortune  pursues  any  one,  it 
.will  find  him  out  into  whatever  corner 
he  may  creep,  or  however  far  he  may  flee 
over  the  world. 

Now,  once  upon  a  time,  a  certain  man 
became  so  poor,  that  he  had  not  a  single 
faggot  of  wood  left  wherewith  to  light  his 
fire.  So,  he  went  into  the  forest  to  fell  a 
tree,  but  they  were  all  too  large  and  too 
strong ;  and  he  penetrated  deeper  among 
them  till  he  found  one  which  he  thought 
would  do.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  raise 
his  axe  he  perceived  a  pack  of  wolves, 
coming  out  of  the  brushwood,  who  howled 
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dreadfully  as  they  came  nearer.  The 
man  threw  away  his  axe,  and  ran  till  he 
came  to  a  bridge.  The  deep  water,  how- 
ever, had  rotted  the  bridge ;  and  so,  just 
as  he  was  about  to  run  over  it,  it  cracked 
and  fell  into  the  water.  What  was  he  to 
do  now  ?  If  he  stopped  still,  the  wolves 
would  overtake  him  and  tear  him  to 
pieces;  so  in  his  perplexity  he  jumped 
into  the  water,  but  there,  because  he 
could  not  swim,  he  soon  began  to  sink. 
By  chance  a  couple  of  fishermen,  who  sat 
on  the  other  bank,  saw  him ;  and  one  of 
them  swam  after  him  'and  brought  him 
to  shore.  They  then  laid  him  down  be- 
neath an  old  wall,  to  dry  in  the  sunshine 
and  regain  his  strength  a  bit.  But  just 
as  he  recovered  his  senses,  and  tried  to 
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thank  the  fishermen  for  their  help,  and 
to  tell  his  tale,  the  wall  fell  upon  him 
and  crushed  him  I 


THE  SWEET  SOUP. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  poor  but 
pious  little  Girl  who  lived  alone  with  her 
mother,  and  when  my  story  begins  they 
had  nothing  in  the  house  to  eat.  So  the 
child  went  out  into  the  forest,  and  there 
she  met  with  an  old  Woman,  who  already 
knew  her  distress,  and  who  presented  her 
with  a  pot  which  had  this  power: — if 
one  said  to  it  "  Boil,  little  pot  I"  it  would 
cook  sweet  soup;  and  when  one  said. 
"Stop,  little  pot!77  it  would  immediately 
cease  to  boil.  The  little  Girl  took  the 
pot  home  to  her  mother,  and  now  their 
poverty  and  distresses  were  at  an  end,  for 
(28) 
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they  could  have  sweet  broth  as  often  as 
they  pleased.  One  day,  however,  the 
little  girl  went  out,  and  in  her  absence 
the  mother  said,  "  Boil,  little  pot!"  So 
it  began  to  cook,  and  she  soon  ate  all  she 
wished;  but  when  she  wanted  to  have 
the  pot  stop  she  found  she  did  not  know 
the  word.  Away,  therefore,  the  pot  boiled, 
and  very  quickly  was  over  the  edge ;  and 
as  it  boiled  and  boiled  the  kitchen  pre- 
sently became  full,  then  the  house,  and 
the  next  house,  and  soon  the  whole  street 
It  seemed  likely  to  satisfy  all  the  world, 
for,  though,  there  was  the  greatest  neces- 
sity to  do  so,  nobody  knew  how  to  stop 
it  At  last,  when  only  a  very  small  cot- 
tage of  all  the  village  was  left  unfilled 
with  soup,  the  child  returned,  and  said  at 
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once,  "Stop,  little  pot!".  Immediately  it 
ceased  to  boil;  but  whoever  wishes  to 
enter  into  the  village  must  eat  his  way 
through  the  soup!!! 

. 


THE  THREE  SLUGGARDS. 

A  CERTAIN  King  had  three  Sons,  all  of 
whom  he  loved  so  much  that  he  did  not 
know  which  he  should  name  to  be  King 
after  him. 

When  the  day  of  his  death  approached, 
he  called  them  to  his  bedside,  and  thus 
spoke  to  them :  "  Dear  children,  I  have 
something  on  my  mind  which  I  wish  to 
tell  you ;  whichever  of  you  is  the  laziest* 
be  shall  be  King  when  1  am  dead/' 

"Then,  father,  the  kingdom  belongs  to 
me,"  said  the  eldest  Son;  for  I  am  so 
lazy,  that  if  I  lie  down  to  sleep,  and 
tears  come  into  my  eyes,  so  that  1  can 
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not  close  them,  I  yet  go  to  sleep  without 
wiping  them  away  I" 

"The  kingdom  belongs  to  me,"  cried 
the  second  Son;  "for  I  am  so  lazy  that 
when  I  sit  by  the  fire  to  warm  myself,  I 
allow  my  boots  to  scorch  before  I  will 
draw  away  my  feet." 

But  the  third  Son  said,  "  The  kingdom 
is  mine,  father,  for  I  am  so  lazy  that 
were  I  about  to  be  hanged,  and  even  had 
I  the  rope  round  my  neck,  and  any  one 
should  give  me  a  sharp  sword  to  cut  it 
with,  I  should  suffer  myself  to  be  hung 
before  I  took  the  trouble  to  cut  the  rope.77 

As  soon  as  the  Father  heard  this  he 
said  to  his  youngest  Son,  "You  have 
shown  yourself  the  laziest  of  all,  and 
you  shall  be  King.7' 


THE  FAMILY  SERVANTS. 

44  WHERE  are  you  going  to?" 

"To  Walpe." 

"I  to  Walpe,  you  to  Walpe;  so,  so, 
together  we  go." 

"HaVe  you  got  a  husband?  how  do 
you  call  your  husband  ?" 

"Cham.1 

"My  husband  Cham,  your  husband 
Cham;  I  to  Walpe,  you  to  Walpe;  so,  so, 
together  we  go." 

"  Have  7ou  got  a  child  ?  how  do  you 
call  your  child  ?" 

•M, 

(39J 
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"My  child  Gvild,  your  child  Grild ;  my 
husband  Cham,  your  husband  Cham ;  I 
to  Walpe,  you  to  Walpe ;  so,  so,  together 
we  go." 

"  Have  you  got  a  cradle ,  how  do  you 
call  your  cradle  ?" 

"Hippodadle." 

"My  cradle  Hippodadle,  your  cradle 
Hippodadle;  my  child  Grild,  your  child 
Grild ;  my  husband  Cham,  your  husband 
Cham;  I  to  Walpe,  you  to  Walpe;  so,  so, 
together  we  go." 

"Have  you  got  a  man?  how  do  you 
call  your  man  ?" 

"  Do-as- well-as-you-can. 

'  My  man  Do-as-well-as-you-can,  your 
man  Do-as-well-as-you-can;  my  cradle 
Hippodadle,  your  cradle  Hippodadle; 
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my  child  Grild,  your  child  Grild;  my 
husband  Cham,  your  husband  Cham  ;  I  to 
Walpe,  you  to  Walpe;  so,  so,  together 
we  go." 


HANS  IN  LUCK. 

HANS  had  served  his  master  seven 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
said  to  him,  "Master,  since  my  time  is 
up,  I  should  like  to  go  home  to  my 
mother;  so  give  me  my  wages,  if  you 
please." 

His  Master  replied,  "  You  have  served 
me  truly  and  honestly,  Hans,  and  such 
as  your  service  was,  such  shall  be  your 
reward ;"  and  with  these  words  he  gave 
him  a  lump  of  gold  as  big  as  his  head. 
Hans  thereupon  took  his  handkerchief 
out  of  his  pocket,  and,  wrapping  the  gold 
up  in  it,  threw  it  over  his  shoulder  and 
(42) 
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set  out  on  the  road  towards  bis  native 
village.  As  be  went  along,  carefully  set- 
ting one  foot  to  the  ground  before  the 
other,  a  horseman  came  in  sight,  trotting 
gaily  and  briskly  along  upon  a  capital 
animal.  "Ah,"  said  Hans,  aloud,  "what 
a  fine  thing  that  riding  is !  one  is  seated, 
as  it  were,  upon  a  stool,  kicks  against  no 
stones,  sp^es  one's  shoes,  and  gets  along 
without  any  trouble  I" 

The  Rider,  overhearing  Hans  making 
these  reflections,  stopped  and  said,  "Why, 
then,  do  you  travel  on  foot,  my  good 
fellow?" 

"  Because  I  am  forced,"  for  I  have  got 
a  bit  of  a  lump  to  carry  home;  it  cer- 
tainly is  gold,  but  then  I  can't  carry  my 
head  straight,  and  it  hurts  my  shoulder." 
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"  If  you  like  we  will  exchange/7  said 
the  Rider ;  "  I  will  give  you  my  horse,  and 
you  can  give  me  your  lump  of  gold." 

"With  all  my  heart;77  cried  Hans; 
"  but  .1  tell  you  fairly  you  undertake  a 
very  heavy  burden.77 

The  man  dismounted,  took  the  gold, 
and  helped  Hans  on  to  the  horse,  and 
giving  him  the  reins  into  his  hands,  said, 
"  Now,  when  you  want  to  go  faster,  you 
must  chuckle  with 'your  tongue  and  cry, 
'  Gee  up !  gee  up  !7  J^qoj 

Hans  was  delighted  indeed  when  he 
found  himself  on  the  top  of  a  horse,  and 
riding  along  so  freely  and  gaily.  After 
awhile  he  thought  he  should  like  to  go 
rather  quicker,  and  so  he  cried,  "Gee 
upl  gee  up!77  as  the  man  had  told  him. 
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The  horse  soon  set  off  at  a  hard  trot, 
and,  before  Hans  knew  what  he  was 
about,  he  was  thrown  over  head  and 
heels  into  a  ditch  which  divided  the 
fields  from  the  road.  The  horse,  having 
accomplished  this  feat,  would  have  bolted 
off  if  he  had  not  been  stopped  by  a  Pea- 
sant who  was  coming  that  way,  driving 
a  cow  before  him.  Hans  soon  picked 
himself  upon  his  legs,  but  he  \v:ix  tn- 
iil>ly  put  out,  and  said  to  the  country- 
man, "That  is  bad  sport,  that  riding, 
especially  when  one  mounts  such  a  beast 
as  that,  which  stumbles,  and  throws  one 
off  so  as  to  nearly  break  one's  neck :  I 
will  never  ride  on  that  animal  again. 
Commend  me  to  your  cow:  one  may 
walk  behind  her  without  any  discomfort, 
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and  besides  one  has  every  day  for  certain, 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  Ah!  what 
would  I  not  give  for  such  a  cow!7 

"Well,"  said  the  Peasant,  "such  an 
advantage  you  may  soon  enjoy;  I  will 
exchange  my  cow  for  your  horse." 

To  this  Hans  consented  with  a  thou- 
sand thanks,  and  the  Peasant,  swinging 
himself  upon  the  horse,  rode  off  in  a 
hurry. 

Hans  now  drove  off  his  cow  steadily 
before  him,  thinking  of  his  lucky  bargain 
in  this  wise :  I  have  a  bit  of  bread,  and 
I  can,  as  often  as  I  please,  eat  with  it 
butter  and  cheese ;  and  when  I  am  thirsty 
1  can  milk  my  cow  and  have  a  draught ; 
and  what  more  can  1  desire  ?" 

As  soon,  then,  as  he  came  to  an  in  a 
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he  halted,  and  ate  with  great  satisfaction 
all  the  bread  he  had  brought  with  him 
for  his  noonday  and  evening  meals,  and 
washed  it  down  with  a  glass  of  beer,  to 
buy  which  he  spent  his  last  two  farthings. 
This  over,  he  drove  his  cow  further,  but 
still  in  the  direction  of  his  mother's  vil- 
lage. The  heat  meantime  became  more 
and  more  oppressive  as  noontime  ap- 
proached, and  just  then  Hans  came  to  a 
common  which  was  an  hour's  journey 
across.  Here  he  got  into  such  a  state  of 
heat  that  bis  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of 
his  mouth,  and  he  thought  to  himself, 
"This  won't  do;  I  will  just  milk  my 
cow,  and  refresh  myself."  Ihms,  there- 
fore, tied  her  to  a  stump  of  a  tree,  and, 
having  no  pail  placed  his  leathern  cap 
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below,  and  set  to  work,  but  not  a  drop  of 
milk  could  he  squeeze  out.  He  had 
placed  himself,  too,  very  awkwardly,  and 
at  last  the  impatient  cow  gave  him  such 
a  kick  on  the  head  that  he  tumbled  over 
on  the  ground,  and  for  a  long  time  knew 
not  where  he  was.  Fortunately,  not 
many  hours  after,  a  Butcher  passed  by, 
trundling  a  young  pig  along  upon  a 
wheelbarrow.  "What  trick  is  this!" 
exclaimed  he,  helping  up  poor  Hans ;  and 
Hans  told  him  all  that  had  passed.  The 
Butcher  then  handed  him  his  flask,  and 
said,  "  There,  take  a  drink;  it  will  revive 
you.  Your  cow  might  well  give  no  milk : 
she  is  an  old  beast,  and  worth  nothing  at 
the  best  but  for  the  plough  or  the 
butcher!" 
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"  Eh  1  eh  1"  said  Hans,  pulling  his  hair 
over  his  eyes,  "  who  would  have  thought 
it?  It  is  all  very  well  when  one  can  kill 
a  beast  like  that  at  home,  and  make  a 
profit  of  the  flesh;  but  for  my  part,  I 
have  no  relish  for  cow's  flesh ;  it  is  too 
tough  for  met  Ah!  a  young  pig  like 
yours  is  the  thing  that  tastes  something 
like,  let  alone  the  sausages  I" 

41  Well,  now,  for  love  of  you,"  said  the 
Butcher,  "  I  will  make  an  exchange,  and 
let  you  have  my  pig  for  your  cow." 

"Heaven  reward  you  for  your  kind- 
ness !"  cried  Han*;  and,  giving  up  the 
cow,  he  untied  the  pig  from  the  barrow, 
and  took  into  his  hand  the  string  with 
which  it  was  tied. 

Hans  walked   on  again,  considering 
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how  everything  had  happened  just  as  he 
wished,  and  how  all  his  vexations  had 
turned  out  for  the  best  after  all!  Pre- 
sently a  Boy  overtook  him,  carrying  a  fine 
white  goose  under  his  arm,  and  after  they 
had  said  "Good  day'7  to  each  other,  Hans 
began  to  talk  about  his  luck,  and  what 
profitable  exchanges  he  had  made.  The 
Boy  on  his  part  told  him  that  he  was 
carrying  the  goose  to  a  christening-feast. 
"  Just  lift  it,"  said  he  to  Hans,  holding  it 
up  by  his  wings,  "  just  feel  how  heavy  it 
is ;  why  it  has  been  fattened  up  for  the 
last  eight  weeks,  and  whoever  bites  it 
when  it  is  cooked  will  have  to  wipe  the 
gr<  ase  from  each  side  of  his  mouth  when 
hf  is  done!" 

Yes,"  said  Hans,  weighing  it  with 
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one  hand,  "  it  is  weighty,  but  my  pig  is 
no  trifle  either." 

While  he  was  npeaking  the  Boy  kept 
looking  about  on  all  sides,  and  shaking 
his  head  suspiciously,  and  at  length  he 
broke  out,  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  all  right 
about  your  pig.  In  the  village  through 
which  I  have  just  come,  one  has  been 
stolen  out  of  the  sty  of  the  mayor  him- 
self; and  I  am  afraid,  very  much  afraid, 
you  have  it  now  in  your  hand!  They 
have  sent  out  several  people,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  bad  job  for  you  if  they 
found  you  with  the  pig;  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  hide  it  in  some  dark 
corner !" 

Honest  Hans  was  thunderstruck,  and 
exclaimed!  "Ah,  Heaven  help  me  in  this 
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fresh  trouble!  you  know  the  neighbor- 
hood better  than  I  do ;  do  you  take  my 
pig  and  let  me  have  your  goose/*  said  he 
to  the  boy. 

"  I  shall  have  to  hazard  something  at 
that  game,"  replied  the  Boy,  "  but  still  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  the  cause  of  your 
meeting  with  misfortune ;"  and  so  saying, 
he  took  the  rope  into  his  own  hand,  and 
drove  the  pig  off  quickly  by  a  side  path, 
while  Hans,  lightened  of  his  cares, 
walked  on  homewards  with  the  goose 
under  his  arm.  "If  I  judge  rightly," 
thought  he  to  himself,  "I  have  gained 
even  by  this  exchange:  first  there  is  the 
good  roast;  then  the  quantity  of  fat 
which  will  drip  out  will  make  goose 
broth  for  a  quarter  of  a  year ;  and  then 
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there  are  the  fine  white  feathers,  which 
when  once  I  have  put  into  my  pillow  I 
warrant  I  shall  sleep  without  rocking. 
What  pleasure  my  mother  will  havtf!*.- 

!H>  runic  to  the  last  village  on  his 
r.Ki.l  there  stood  a  Knife-grinder,  with  his 

\v  by  the  hedge,  whirling  his  wheel 
round,  and  singing — 

"  Scissors  and  razors  and  such-like  I  grind ; 
And  gaily  my  rags  are  flying  behind." 

Hans  stopped  and  looked  at  him,  and 
at  last  he  said,  "You  appear  to  have  a 
good  business,  if  I  may  judge  by  youi 
merry  song ''" 

"Yes,"  answfred  the  Grinder,  "this 
business  has  a  golden  bottom !  A  true 
knife-grinder  is  a  man  who  as  often  as 
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he  puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket  feels 
money  in  it !  But  what  a  fine  goose  you 
have  got ;  where  did  you  buy  it?" 

"  I  did  not  buy  it  at  all,"  said  Hans, 
"  but  took  it  in  exchange  for  my  pig." 

"And  the  pig?" 

"  I  exchanged  for  my  cow." 

"And  the  cow?" 

"  I  exchanged  a  horse  for  her." 

"  And  the  horse  ?" 

11  For  him  I  gave  a  lump  of  gold  as  big 
as  my  head." 

"  And  the  gold  1" 

"That  was  my  wages  for  a  seven 
years'  servitude." 

"  And  I  see  you  have  known  how  to 
benefit  yourself  each  time,"  said  the 
Grinder;  "but,  could  you  now  manage 
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that  yon  beard  the  money  rattling  in 
your  pocket  as  you  walked,  your  fortune 
would  be  made." 

"Well!  how  shall  I  manage  that?" 
asked  Hans. 

"  You  must  become  a  grinder  like  me ; 
to  this  trade  nothing  peculiar  belongs 
but  a  grindstone,  the  other  necessaries 
find  themselves.  Here  is  one  which  is  a 
little  wore,  certainly,  and  so  I  will  not 
ask  any  thing  more  for  it  than  your  goose ; 
are  you  agreeable  ?" 

11  How  can  you  ask  me  ?"  said  Hans, 
"  why,  I  shall  be  the  luckiest  man  in  the 
world ;  having  money  as  often  as  I  dip 
my  hand  into  my  pocket,  what  have  I  to 
care  about  any  longer?" 

So  saying,  he  banded  over  the  goose, 
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and  received  the  grindstone  in  exclange 
for  it.  "Now,"  said  the  Grinder,  picking 
up  an  ordinary  big  flint  stone  which  lay 
near,  "  now,  there  you  have  a  capital 
stone,  upon  which  only  beat  them  long 
enough  and  you  may  straighten  all  your 
old  nails  !  Take  it,  and  use  it  carefully !" 

Hans  took  the  stone  and  walked  on 
with  a  satisfied  heart,  his  eyes  glistening 
with  joy.  "  I  must  have  been  born," 
said  he,  "to  a  heap  of  luck ;  every  thing 
happens  just  as  I  wish,  as  if  I  were  a 
Sunday  child." 

Soon,  however,  having  been  on  his  legs 
since  daybreak,  he  began  to  feel  very 
tired,  and  was  plagued  too  with  hunger, 
since  he  had  eaten  all  his  provision  at 
once  in  his  joy  about  the  cow  bargain. 
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At  last  he  felt  quite  unable  to  go  farther. 
and  was  forced,  too,  to  halt  every  minute 
for  the  stones  encumbered  him  very 
much.  Just  then  the  thought  overcame 
him,  what  a  good  thing  it  were  if  he  had 
no  need  to  carry  them  any  longer,  and  at 
the  same  moment  he  came  up  to  a  stream. 
Here  he  resolved  to  rest  and  refresh  him- 
self with  a  drink,  and  so  that  the  stones 
might  not  hurt  him  in  kneeling  he  laid 
them  carefully  clown  by  lii^  side  on  the 
bank.  This  done,  he  stooped  down  to 
scoop  up  some  water  in  his  hand,  and 
then  it  happened  that  he  pushed  one 
stone  a  little  too  far,  so  that  both  pre- 
sently went  plump  into  the  water.  Hans, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  them  sinking  to  the 
bottom,  jumped  uj>  for  joy,  and  then 
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kneeled  down  and  returned  thanks,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  so  mercifully,  and 
without  any  act  on  his  part,  and  in  so 
nice  a  way,  he  had  been  delivered  from 
the  heavy  stones,  which  alone  hindered 
him  from  getting  on. 

"  So  lucky  as  I  am,"  exclaimed  Hans, 
"  is  no  other  man  under  the  sun !" 

Then  with  a  light  heart,  and  free  from 
every  burden,  he  leaped  gaily  along  till 
he  reached  his  mother's  house. 


HANS  MARRIED. 

THERE  was  once  a  young  country  chap 
called  Hans,  whose  Uncle  wanted  very 
much  to  marry  him  to  a  rich  wife,  so  he 
set  him  beside  the  oven  and  let  a  good 
fire  be  lighted.  Then  he  fetched  a  jug  of 
milk  and  a  large  piece  of  white  bread, 
and  gave  Hans  a  shining  newly-coined 
penny,  saying,  "  Hans,  keep  this  penny 
safely,  and  break  your  white  bread  into 
this  milk ;  and  mind  you  stop  here,  and 
do  not  stir  from  your  stool  till  I  return." 

14  Yes,"  said  Hans,  "  I  will  faithfully  do 
all  you  require." 

Then  the  Uncle  went  and  drew  on  a 

(63) 
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pair  of  old  spotted  breeches,  and,  walk- 
ing to  the  next  village,  called  on  a  rich 
farmer's  daughter,  and  asked  her  whether 
she  would  marry  his  nephew  Hans,  as- 
suring her  that  he  was  a  prudent  and 
clever  young  man,  who  could  not  fail  to 
please  her.  The  girl's  covetous  father, 
however,  asked,  "How  is  he  situated 
with  regard  to  property?  Has  he  the 
wherewithal  to  live  ?" 

"  My  dear  friend/7  said  the  Uncle,  "  my 
nephew  is  a  warm  youth,  and  has  not 
only  a  nice  penny  in  hand,  but  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink.  He  can  count,  too,  quite 
as  many  specks  (meaning  money)  as  I ;" 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  slapped  his  hand 
upon  his  spotted  breeches.  "  Will  you,77 
he  continued,  "  take  the  trouble  to  go  with 
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me,  and  in  an  hour's  time  you  shall  see 
every  thing  as  I  have  said  ?" 

The  offer  appeared  so  advantageous  to 
the  covetous  Farmer  that  he  would  not 
let  it  slip,  and  therefore  said,  "  If  it  is  so, 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say  against  the 
wedding." 

So  the  ceremony  was  performed  on  an 
appointed  day,  and  afterwards  the  young 
wile  wished  to  go  into  the  fields  and  view 
the  property  of  her  husband.  Hans 
drew  his  spotted  smock  first  over  his 
Sunday  clothes,  saying  to  his  bride,  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  spoil  my  best  things!11 
This  done,  they  went  together  into  the 
fields,  and  wherever  a  vine-stock  was 
planted  on  the  road,  or  the  meadows  and 
field*  divided,  Hans  pointed  with  hi* 
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linger  there,  and  then  laid  it  on  one  great 
spot  or  another  on  his  smock  and  said, 
"This  spot  is  mine  and  thine  too,  my 
dear!  Do  just  look  at  it."  Hans  meant 
by  this,  not  that  his  wife  should  gape  at 
the  broad  fields,  but  that  she  should  look 
at  his  smock,  which  was  really  his  own ! 
"Did  you  then  go  to  the  wedding ?" 
"  Tes !  I  was  there  in  full  toggery.  My 
head-piece  was  of  snow,  and  there  came 
the  sun  and  melted  it ;  my  clothes  were 
of  worsted,  and  I  walked  through  thorns, 
so  that  they  were  torn  off;  my  shoes 
were  of  glass,  and  I  stepped  upon  a  stone 
and  they  cracked  and  fell  to  pieces.'' 


THE  PINK. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  Queen 
who  had  been  denied  children  hitherto, 
but  every  morning  she  went  into  the 
garden  and  prayed  to  God  that  he  would 
grant  her  a  son  or  a  daughter.  And  once 
an  Angel  came  down  and  said  to  her, 
"Be  satisfied!  you  shall  have  a  son 
gifted  with  this  power:  whatsoever  he 
wishes  for  in  this  world  shall  be  given 
unto  him." 

The  Queen  went  directly  to  the  King, 
and  told  him  the  joyful  message;  and 
when  the  time  arrived  she  bore  a  son, 
and  the  King  rejoiced  exceedingly. 
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Now,  the  Queen  went  every  morning 
into  the  park  with  her  child,  and  washed 
it  at  a  clear  spring  which  flowed  there. 
One  day  she  fell  asleep  with  the  child  in 
her  lap,  and  the  old  Cook,  who  knew 
that  the  child  possessed  wishing  powers, 
took  it  from  her;  and,  killing  a  fowl, 
sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the  Queen's 
apron  and  clothes.  Then  he  carried  the 
child  away  to  a  secret  place,  where  a 
nurse  took  charge  of  it,  and  then  ran  to 
the  King,  and  stated  that  the  Queen  had 
allowed  her  son  to  be  torn  from  her  by 
the  wild  beasts.  The  King,  when  he 
saw  the  blood  upon  her  apron,  believed 
the  tale,  and  fell  in  such  a  rage  that  he 
caused  a  high  tower  to  be  built,  into 
which  neither  sun  nor  moon  shone,  and 
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therein  he  shut  up  his  wife,  to  stay  there 
for  seven  years  without  meat  or  drink, 
and  so  perish.  But  two  white  doves  Hew 
daily  twice  to  her  with  food  during  the 
whole  seven  years. 

But  the  Cook  thought  to  himself, 
11  Since  this  child  has  the  gift  of  wishing, 
it  may  bring  me  into  misfortune  if  I 
stop  here ;  and  so  he  left  the  castle  and 
went  to  the  child,  who  had  already  grown 
so  much  that  he  could  speak.  He  told 
the  child  to  wish  for  a  noble  house,  with 
a  garden,  and  all  appurtenances;  and 
scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth 
before  all  appeared.  After  a  time  had 
elapsed  the  Cook  said  to  the  boy,  "  It  is 
not  good  for  you  to  be  so  alone ;  there- 
fore wish  for  a  beautiful  maiden  to  1><  ;u 
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you  company.'7  This  also  the  boy  did, 
and  immediately  there  stood  before  him 
one  more  beautiful  than  any  painter 
could  depict.  The  two  children  played 
together,  and  grew  to  love  each  other 
much,  while  the  old  Cook  went  daily  to 
hunt  like  any  gentleman.  By-and-by, 
however,  the  thought  occurred  to  him 
that  perhaps  the  young  Prince  might 
wish  to  be  with  his  father,  and  so  bring 
ii'm  into  great  trouble,  and  to  prevent 
that  he  took  the  maiden  aside  one  day, 
and  said  to  her,  "  To-night,  when  the 
boy  sleeps,  stick  this  dagger  into  his 
heart,  and  cut  out  his  tongue;  and  if 
you  do  not  do  it  your  own  life  shall  be 
sacrificed." 

So  saying,  he  went  out  as  usual,  and 
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when  h.'  returned  the  next  day  nhe  had 
not  done  it,  and  excused  herself  by  say- 
ing, -  What  !  shall  I  take  the  life  of  an 
innocent  youth  who  has  never  yet  injured 
any  one  ?" 

41  If  you  do  not,"  said  the  Cook,  "  your 
own  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit !" 

Afterwards,  when  he  was  gone  out,  the 
maiden  had  a  little  calf  fetched,  and 
killed,  and  its  heart  and  tongue  taken 
out, •which  she  laid  upon  u  plate.  and. 
when  she  saw  the  old  Cook  return,  ?>he 
told  the  youth  to  get  into  bed  and  draw 
the  covering  over  him. 

Soon   the   old    wretch  came  in,   and 

here  is  the  heart  and  tongue  of 

the  boy  ?"    The  maiden  reached  him  the 

plate,   but    the    Prince    threw  off*   the 
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covering  and  cried,  "You  old  sinner! 
why  would  you  have  killed  me  ?  now  I 
will  pronounce  your  sentence.  You  shall 
become  a  black  poodle-dog,  and  wear  a 
golden  chain  round  your  neck,  and  swal- 
low live  coals,  so  that  you  shall  breathe 
out  fire.' 

As  soon  as  he  had  spoken  these  words, 
the  Cook  took  the  form  of  a  poodle-dog, 
and  had  a  golden  chain  round  his  neck, 
and  when  he  ate  live  coals  a  flame  burst 
out  of  his  mouth.  The  King's  son  re- 
mained in  the  palace  a  short  time,  but 
soon  remembered  his  mother,  and  won- 
dered if  she  were  yet  alive.  And  at  last 
he  said  to  the  maiden,  "I  must  go  home 
to  my  father,  and  if  you  will  go  with  me 
I  will  take  care  of  you." 
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" Alas!"  she  replied,  "the  way  is  too 
far,  and  what  shall  I  do  in  a  strange  land 
where  I  am  unknown?" 

But  the  young  Prince  would  not  depart 
without  her,  and  when  he  found  her  in- 
flexible he  wished  her  into  a  beautiful 
pink,  and  carried  her  away  in  that  form. 
The  dog  had  to  run  behind,  and  so  they 
travelled  to  their  native  land.  There  he 
went  to  the  tower  where  his  mother 
dwelt,  and  as  it  was  so  lofty  he  wished 
lor  n  ladder  which  ivached  to  the  top. 
Then  he  mounted,  and,  looking  in,  called, 
"Dearest  mother,  lady  Queen,  are  you 
yet  alive,  or  are  you  dead  ?" 

The  Queen  replied,  "  I  have  just  eaten, 
and  am  satisfied ;"  for  she  thought  it 
the  dove  who  spoke. 
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But  the  Prince  said,  "  I  am  your  dear 
son,  whom  the  wild  beasts  were  said  to 
have  stolen  from  your  lap,  but  I  am  yet 
alive,  and  will  soon  rescue  you." 

So  saying,  he  went  down,  and  came  to 
his  father's  palace,  and  caused  himself  to 
be  announced  as  a  huntsman  who  desired 
to  enter  the  King's  service.  The  King 
answered,  that  he  might  do  so  if  he  could 
procure  any  venison,  but  he  himself  had 
not  been  able  to  find  any  in  any  part  of 
his  territories.  Then  the  huntsman  pro- 
mised to  procure  him  as  many  deer  as 
he  could  use  for  the  royal  table,  and 
caused  all  the  others  to  be  summoned  to 
accompany  him.  So  they  went  out,  and 
the  young  Prince  bade  them  inclose  a 
large  circle,  open  at  one  end,  in  the 
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middle  of  which  he  placed  himself,  mid 
began  to  wish.  Soon  two  hundred  and 
odd  head  of  game  ran  into  the  circle,  at 
which  the  huntsmen  began  to  shoot  All 
these  were  heaped  upon  sixty  carts,  and 
driven  home  to  the  King,  who  once  more, 
after  a  long  interval,  was  enabled  to  gar- 
nish his  table  with  venison. 

The  King  therefore  received  the  game 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  ordered  that 
on  the  following  day  his  whole  court 
should  dine  with  him  at  a  great  festival. 
When  they  were  assembled,  he  said  to 
the  young  huntsman,  "  Since  you  are  HO 
clever  you  must  sit  next  me ;"  but  he  re- 
plied, "May  it  please  your  majesty  to 
excuse  me,  I  am  but  a  poor  huntsman. 

The  King  however,  was  resolved,  and 
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said,  "You  must  sit  next  me/7  and  as 
the  Prince  did  so  he  thought  of  his  dear 
mother,  and  wished  that  one  of  the 
King's  courtiers  might  inquire  whether 
the  Queen  were  yet  alive,  or  had  perished 
in  the  tower.  Scarcely  had  he  so  wished 
when  the  marshal  began  to  speak,  say- 
ing, "May  it  please  your  majesty,  here 
are  we  living  in  great  happiness,  but  how 
fares  our  lady  the  Queen  in  the  tower  ? 
is  she  still  alive  or  dead  ?" 

But  the  King  said,  "She  suffered  my 
beloved  son  to  be  torn  away  by  wild 
beasts,  and  I  will  hear  nothing  of  her." 

At  these  words  the  huntsman  got  up 
and  said,  "  My  dear  and  gracious  father, 
she  is  still  alive,  and  I  am  her  son,  for 
the  wild  beasts  did  not  take  me  away, 
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but  that  wretch,  the  Cook,  took  me  out 
of  her  lap  when  she  was  asleep,  and 
sprinkled  the  blood  of  a  hen  over  her 
apron." 

Thereupon  he  took  up  the  dog  with 
the  golden  necklace,  and  said,  "This  is 
the  wretch  I"  and  he  ordered  live  coals 
to  be  brought,  which  he  was  forced  to 
eat  in  the  presence  of  all,  so  that  the 
flames  burst  out  of  bis  mouth.  Then  he 
changed  him  back  into  his  right  form 
again,  and  there  stood  the  Cook  with  his 
white  apron  on,  and  his  knife  by  his  side. 
As  soon  as  the  King  recognized  him  ho 
became  terribly  angry,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  thrown  into  the  deepest  dungeon 
of  the  castle.  Then  the  young  Prince 
asked  his  father  whether  he  would  see 
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the  maiden  who  had  treated  him  so  ten- 
derly, and  had  saved  his  life  at  the  peril 
of  her  own,  and  the  King  replied,  "  Tes, 
most  wilingly." 

"  I  will  show  you  her  first  in  the  form 
of  a  flower, "  said  the  Prince,  and  search- 
ing in  his  bosom  he  took  out  the  pink, 
and  placed  it  upon  the  royal  table  and 
all  confessed  they  had  never  seen  so 
beautiful  a  flower.  Now  I  will  show  you 
the  real  maiden/7  said  the  Prince,  and, 
wishing  again,  she  stood  before  all  and 
appeared  more  beautiful  than  any  artist 
could  have  painted. 

After  this  the  King  sent  two  men  of 
the  household,  and  two  attendants,  up 
into  the  tower,  to  fetch  the  Queen  and 
bring  her  to  the  royal  table.  But  as 
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soon  an  she  was  led  in  she  ceased  to  eat, 
and  murmured,  "The  all-gracious  and 
all-merciful  God  who  preserved  me  in 
the  tower  will  soon  release  me!"  For 
three  days  after  this  she  lingered,  and 
then  she  died  happily;  and,  when  she 
was  buried,  two  white  doves  followed  her, 
which  were  those  which  had  brought  her 
food  in  the  tower,  and  after  her  burial 
they  hovered  above  her  grave  in  the  form 
of  two  angels  from  heaven. 

But  the  old  King  grieved  at  heart  for 
her  for  KOIIIC  time,  and  at  length  died, 
and  the  young  King  then  married  the 
beautiful  maiden  whom  he  had  cherished 
in  his  bosom  as  a  Sower ;  but  whether 
they  yet  live  is  not  known  to  me. 
6 


THE  KING  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
MOUNTAIN. 

A  CERTAIN  merchant  had  two  children, 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  who,  at  the  time  our 
tale  begins,  were  both  so  little  that  they 
could  not  run  alone.  This  merchant  had 
just  sent  away  two  richly-laden  vessels 
in  which  he  had  embarked  all  his  pro- 
perty, and,  while  he  hoped  to  gain  much 
money  by  their  voyage,  the  news  came 
that  both  ships  had  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

Thus  instead  of  a  rich  merchant  he  be- 
came a  poor  man,  and  he  had  nothing  left 
but  a  field  near  the  town  where  he  dwelt, 
'  (82) 
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and  therein,  to  divert  his  thoughts  fora 
while  from  his  loss,  he  went  to  walk 
While  he  paced  to  and  fro  there  suddenly 
appeared  a  little  black  Dwarf,  who  asked 
him  the  reason  of  his  sorrowful  looks,  and 
what  he  took  so  much  to  heart? 

"  If  you  are  able  to  help  me/1  said  the 
Merchant,  "  I  will  tell  you." 

"Who  knows,'1  replied  the  Dwarf, 
whether  I  can  or  no  ?" 

So  then  the  Merchant  told  him  what 
had  happened  :  how  all  his  wealth  was 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  no- 
thing remained  to  him  but  this  one  field. 

"  Do  not  grieve  yourself  any  longer/1 
said  the  Dwarf ;  "  for,  if  you  will  promise 
to  bring  me  here  in  twelve  years,  what- 
ever first  rubs  itself  against  your  leg  on 
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your  return  home,  you  shall  have  all  the 
money  you  can  require." 

The  Merchant  thought  it  would  be  his 
dog  who  would  meet  him  first,  for  he  re- 
membered not,  just  then,  his  children,  so 
he  gave  the  little  black  Man  his  word 
and  honor  to  the  bargain,  and  returned 
to  his  home. 

Just  as  he  came  within  sight  of  the 
house  his  little  Boy  saw  him,  and  was  so 
glad  that  he  waddled  up  to  him  and 
clasped  him  by  the  knees.  The  Father 
frightened,  for  his  promise  occurred  to  him, 
and  he  knew  now  what  he  had  sworn  to ; 
but  still,  as  he  found  no  money  in  his 
coffers,  he  imagined  it  was  only  a  joke  on 
the  part  of  the  Dwarf. 

A  month  afterwards,  however,  he  went 
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on  bis  land  to  seek  for  anything  he  could 
find  to  sell,  and  there  he  saw  a  great 
heap  of  gold.  Now  was  he  again  pros- 
perous, and  bought  and  sold  and  became* 
a  great  merchant  as  he  had  been  before. 
Meanwhile  his  Boy  grew  up  clever  and 
sensible,  and  the  neaivr  In-  came  to  the 
age  of  twelve  years  the  sadder  became 
his  Father,  till  the  people  could  see  the 
traces  of  his  anguish  in  his  countenance. 
One  day  the  Son  asked  him  what  was 
amiss;  the  Fatlirr  would  not  (ell  him  at 
but  at  last  he  related  how  lie  had 
sold  him  without  knowing  it  to  a  little 
black  Dwarf  for  a  heap  or  money,  and 
how  be  had  set  his  seal  and  name  to  the 
bargain,  so  that  when  twelve  years  had 
passed  he  must  deliver  him  up. 
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"My  Father/7  answered  the  Son,  "do 
not  be  sorry  about  such  a  matter;  all 
will  yet  go  well,  for  the  Dwarf  can  have 
no  power  over  me." 

After  this  the  Son  caused  himself  to 
be  blessed  by  a  Priest,  and,  when  the 
hour  came,  he  and  his  Father  went  to- 
gether to  the  field,  and  the  Son  drew  a 
circle  within  which  they  both  placed 
themselves. 

Presently  came  the  black  Dwarf,  and 
asked,  "Have  you  brought  with  you  what 
you  promised  ?"  The  Father  was  silent : 
but  the  Son  replied,  "What  do  you  want 
here?" 

"  I  came  to  speak  with  your  Father, 
and  not  with  you,"  said  the  Dwarf. 

"  You  have  deceived  and  betrayed  my 
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Father,"  said  the  Son ;  "  give  up  the  pa- 
per you  extorted  from  him." 

"  No !  I  will  not  surrender  my  rights !" 
replied  the  Dwarf. 

Then  they  consulted  together  for  some 
time,  and  at  last  they  agreed  that  the 
Son,  because  he  would  not  ol>cy  the 
Dwarf  and  did  not  any  longer  belong  to 
his  Father,  should  place?  himself  in  an 
open  boat  which  laid  uj)on  the  waters, 
and  then  that  his  Father  should  give  the 
vessel  a  push  that  it  might  float  whither 
it  would. 

The  Son,  therefore,  took  leave  of  his  Fa- 
ther, and  set  himself  in  the  boat,  which 
the  Father  thereupon  pushed  off;  but, 
unhappily,  the  boat  turned  bottom  up- 
wards with  the  force  of  the  shock,  and 
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the  Father  was  forced  to  return  home 
with  the  belief  that  his  Son  was  dead, 
which  grieved  him  sorely. 

But  the  boat  did  not  entirely  sink,  but 
floated  quietly  away,  with  the  youth  cling- 
ing to  it,  till  at  length  it  touched  on  an 
unknown  land  and  remained  there.  The 
youth  then  scrambled  on  ashore,  and  saw, 
just  opposite,  a  fine  castle,  towards  which 
he  hurried. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  he  found  that  it 
was  an  enchanted  palace,  and  he  walked 
through  all  the  rooms,  and  found  them  all 
empty,  till  he  came  to  the  last,  in  which 
he  discovered  a  snake  curling  itself  round 
and  round.  This  snake  however  was  an 
enchanted  Maiden,  who  was  overjoyed  to 
see  the  youth  enter,  and  she  said  to  him, 
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•f  Are  you  come  to  deliver  me  ?  for  twelve 
years  have  I  waited  for  you,  for  this  king- 
dom is  enchanted,  and  you  must  free  it 
from  the  spell.1' 

"  How  can  I  do  that?'1  he  asked. 

"This  night,"  she  replied,  "twelve 
Black  Dwarfs  will  come,  laden  with 
chains ;  and  they  will  ask  you  what  you 
do  here ;  but,  mind,  give  them  no  answer 
and  let  them  do  what  they  will  to  you. 
They  will  torment  you,  beat  and  poke 
you  about,  but  let  all  this  happen  with- 
out a  word  on  your  part,  and  then  for 
twelve  years  they  must  be  off  again. 

The  second  night  twelve  others  will 
come,  and  the  third  night  four-and-twenty, 
and  these  last  will  cut  off  your  head ;  but 
at  midnight  their  power  passes  away, 
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and  if  you  will  restrain  yourself  till  then, 
and  never  speak  a  word,  I  am  saved. 
Afterwards  I  will  come  to  you  with  a 
flask  which  contains  the  water  of  life,  and 
with  this  I  will  sprinkle  you,  that  you 
shall  regain  you  breath  and  be  as  healthy 
and  as  well  as  before." 

"  I  will  save  you  willingly,"  he  replied. 

Now  every  thing  happened  as  the  snake 
said.  The  Black  Dwarfs  failed  to  com- 
pel him  to  speak,  and  the  third  night  the 
Maiden  became  disenchanted,  and  came 
with  the  water  of  life,  as  she  said,  to  the 
youth,  and  restored  him  to  life. 

Then  the  beautiful  Princess  fell  around 
his  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  through  all 
the  castle  there  was  joy  and  gladness. 
Soon  their  wedding  was  celebrated,  and 
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the  Merchant's  Son  became  the  King  of 
the  Golden  Mountains. 

The  happy  pair  lived  in  great  content- 
ment, and  in  course  of  time  the  Queen 
bore  a  son,  and  when  eight  years  more 
had  passed  over  their  heads  the 
King  bethought  himself  of  his  Father, 
and  his  heart  was  so  touched  with  the  re- 
collection, that  he  wished  to  revisit  him. 

The  Queen  would  not  at  first  hear 
about  such  things,  but  he  talked  of  it  so 
often  that  at  length  she  was  obliged  to 
consent,  and  said,  "  I  know  the  journey 
will  cause  misfortune  to  me."  At  his  de- 
parture she  gave  him  a  wishing-ring,  and 
said,  "Take  this  ring  and  wear  it  on  your 
finger,  and  then,  wherever  you  wish  to  be 
there  you  find  yourself ;  but  this  you  must 
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promise  me,  that  you  will  not  wish  me 
to  leave  here  to  visit  your  Father's 
house." 

The  King  promised,  and,  putting  the 
ring  on  his  finger,  he  wished  himself  be- 
fore the  town  where  his  father  dwelt.  At 
the  same  moment  he  found  himself  there, 
and  tried  to  go  into  the  town,  but  as  he 
came  to  the  gate  the  guards  would  not 
let  him  pass,  because  he  wore  clothes  so 
peculiar,  and  so  rich  and  so  magnificent. 
Thereupon  he  climbed  up  a  hill  where  a 
shepherd  was  watching  sheep,  and  with 
him  he  changed  clothes,  and  passed  into 
the  town  unquestioned  in  the  rough 
smock. 

When  he  came  to  his  father's  house  he 
was  not  recognised,  and  the  merchant 
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would  not  believe  it  was  his  son,  but  said 
be  certainly  once  had  a  son,  but  that  he 
had  been  dead  some  years.  Still,  because 
he  saw  he  was  a  poor  thirsty  shepherd, 
he  willingly  gave  him  a  plate  of  food. 
At  last  the  Youth  asked  his  parents, 
"  Do  you  know  of  any  mark  on  my  body 
whereby  you  will  recognise  me,  for  indeed 
I  am  your  true  son?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  mother;  "our  son  had 
a  mole-spot  under  his  arm." 

Instantly  he  drew  his  shirt  back  from 
his  arm,  and  there  they  saw  the  mole-spot, 
so  that  they  no  longer  doubted  that  he 
was  their  son.  Then  he  told  them  that 
he  was  the  King  of  the  Golden  Mountain, 
and  had  a  beautiful  Princess  for  his  wife, 
and  a  child  seven  years  old.  But  the 
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merchant  laughed  at  his  son,  saying, 
11  Never  can  this  be  true  !  Here  is  a  fine 
King  indeed,  who  comes  here  in  a  ragged 
shepherd's  smock!" 

This  made  the  son  very  angry ;  and, 
without  consideration,  he  turned  round 
his  ring  and  wished  both  his  child  and 
wife  were  with  him.  In  a  moment  they 
appeared  ;  but  the  Queen  wept,  and  com- 
plained that  he  had  broken  his  promise, 
and  made  her  unlucky.  The  King  told 
her  he  had  done  it  without  thought  and 
with  no  bad  intention ;  and  she  appeared 
to  be  reconciled,  but,  in  reality,  she  had 
evil  in  her  heart 

After  a  while  he  took  her  to  the  field, 
out  of  the  town,  and  showed  her  the 
water  where  the  boat  had  been  over- 
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turned,  and  there,  feeling  tired,  he  said 
to  her,  "I  am  weary;  so  rest  yourself 
awhile,  and  I  will  lay  my  head  in  your 
lap  and  go  to  sleep."  He  did  so,  and  the 
the  Queen  waited  quietly  till  be  was 
sound  asleep,  then  she  drew  the  ring  off 
his  finger,  and  carefully  laid  his  head  on 
the  ground. 

Thereupon  she  took  her  child  in  her 
arms,  and  wished  herself  back  in  her 
kingdom.  When,  then,  the  King  awoke, 
he  found  himself  all  alone,  his  wife  and 
child  gone,  and  the  ring  from  his  finger 
too.  "  Home  to  your  parents,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "you  cannot  go;  they  will  say 
you  are  a  magician ;  so  you  must  travel 
about  till  you  come  again  to  your  king* 
dom." 
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With  these  thoughts  he  raised  his 
courage,  and  by-and-by  came  to  a  moun- 
tain, before  which  three  Giants  stood,  and 
contended  with  each  other,  because  they 
knew  not  how  to  share  their  paternal  in- 
heritance. As  soon  as  they  saw  the 
young  man  passing  by,  they  called  to 
him  and  said,  "  Come  !  little  men  have 
often  wise  heads :  you  shall  divide  out 
patrimony. " 

Now,  this  inheritance  consisted,  firstly, 
of  a  sword,  which  if  one  took  into  his 
hand  and  said,  "  Heads  off  all  round,  but 
not  mine !"  instantly  every  head  near 
lay  on  the  ground  :  secondly,  of  a  cloak 
which  rendered  its  wearer  invisible  ;  and 
thirdly,  of  a  pair  of  boots  which  were  ca- 
pable of  taking  the  wearer  wherever  he 
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wished.  The  man  therefore  said, "  Give  me 
these  three  things,  that  I  may  prove  them 
whether  they  are  in  good  order  or  not" 
So  they  gave  him  the  cloak,  and  as  soon 
as  he  put  it  on  he  became  invisible,  in 
the  form  of  a  fly.  He  soon  took  his  old 
form  again  and  said,  "The  cloak  is  good  ; 
now  give  me  the  sword." 

11  Oh,  no!"  said  the  Giants,  "  we  do  not 
Lrivf  you  that;  for  if  you  should  say, 
1 1<  ads  off,  all  round,  but  not  mine !'  all 
our  liraoS  would  fall  (»ff,  and  you  alone 
would  have  one."  Still  they  gave  it  to  him 
on  condition  that  he  should  prove  it  on  a 
tree.  This  he  did,  and  the  sword  cut  the 
trunk  in  two  as  if  it  were  a  straw. 

Then  he  wished  to  have  the  boots,  but 
the  Giants  said,  "No,  we  do  not  give- 
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them  away ;  for  if  you  should  pull  them 
on,  and  wish  yourself  on  the  summit  of 
this  mountain,  we  may  stand  here  with- 
out any  thing I" 

But  the  youth  said  that  he  would  not  do 
that,  and  so  they  gave  him  the  boots,  and 
as  he  had  now  .all  three  things,  he 
though  of  nothing  but  his  wife  and 
child;  and  he  said?  "Ah!  were  I  upon 
the  Golden  mountain!'7  Immediately  he 
disappeared  from  the  sight  of  the  Giants, 
and  thus  divided  their  inheritance. 

As  he  came  near  his  castle  he  heard 
great  rejoicings,  and  the  notes  of 
flutes  and  fiddles,  and  the  people  told  him 
that  his  consort  was  about  to  celebrate 
her  wedding  with  another  husband. 
This  put  him  in  a  passion,  and  he  ex- 
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claimed,  "  The  false  wretch  !  she  deceived 
and  left  me  while  I  slept!"  Then  he  put 
on  the  cloak  and  rendered  himself  invi- 
sible while  he  entered  lli<»  rastlr,  and  in 
the  hall  he  saw  a  large  table  spread  out 
with  costly  delicacies,  and  guests,  eating 
and  drinking,  singing  and  laughing.  In 
the  middle  sat  the  Queen,  dressed  in 
royal  clothes,  upon  a  magnificent  throne, 
with  a  crown  upon  her  head. 

The  true  Kinir  placed  himself  behind 
her;  but  nobody  saw  him;  and  when 
they  placed  meat  upon  her  plate  he  took 
it  up  and  ate  it  himself;  and  each  glass 
of  wine  which  was  handed  to  her  he 
drank  out,  and  so  it  went  on:  neither 
plate  nor  p!  yt<l  in  its  piace,  each 

one  disappeared  in  a  moment 
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This  disturbed  the  Queen  very  much, 
and  put  her  to  shame,  so  that  at  length 
she  got  up,  and  went  to  her  own  cham- 
ber to  weep  ;  but  here  also  he  followed 
her.  There  she  called  out,  "  Is  this  the 
devil  who  persecutes  me  ?  or  did  my  de- 
liverer never  come  ?" 

At  these  words  he  struck  her  on  the 
cheek  and  cried,  "Did  thy  deliverer 
never  come  ?  He  is  beside  thee,  thou  trai- 
tress !  Have  I  deserved  this  of  thee  ?" 

Then  he  rendered  himself  visible  again, 
and,  going  into  the  hall,  he  cried,  "  the 
wedding  is  over !  the  true  king  is  come  I" 
Then  the  Kings,  princes,  and  counsellors, 
who  were  assembled,  mocked  him  and 
jeered  him ;  but  he  gave  them  short  an- 
swers, and  asked,  "Will  you  be  off  or  not  ?" 
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They  tried  to  catch  and  imprison  him  ; 
bat  he  drew  his  sword  and  said,  "  Heads 
off,  all  around,  but,  not  mine !"  So  all 
their  heads  rolled  down  the  hill,  and  he 
was  left  master  alone,  and  became  once 
more  "  King  of  the  Golden  Mountain.19 


THE  KAVEN. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Queen 
who  had  a  daughter  so  small  that  she 
was  carried  about  on  people's  arms,  and 
one  day  the  child  was  so  naughty  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  mother  said,  she  would 
not  be  quiet.  At  last  the  Queen  lost  all 
patience,  and,  because  the  ravens  were 
then  flying  about  the  palace,  she  opened 
the  window  and  said,  "  I  wish  you  were 
a  raven,  and  could  fly  away,  and  then  I 
should  have  some  peace  !"  Scarcely  had 
she  ^aid  the  words  when  the  child 
changed  into  a  raven,  and  flew  away  off 
her  arm  out  the  window,  and  away  into  a 
(104) 
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dark  forest,  where  she  remained  a  long 
time,  and  the  parents  heard  nothing 
about  her 

Some  little  time  afterwards  a  man, 
while  travelling  along,  found  himself  in 
this  wood,  and  there  he  heard  the  raven  cry 
and  he  went  after  the  sound.  As  he  came 
near,  the  Raven  said  to  him,  "  I  am  a 
princess  by  birth,  and  am  bewitched ; 
but  you  can  deliver  me  from  the  charm." 

"  What  can  I  do,  then  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Go  on  further  into  the  wood,"  she  ra- 
plied,  "  and  you  will  find  a  house  where- 
in sits  an  old  woman,  who  will  offer  yon 
meat  and  drink ;  but  do  not  venture  to 
take  any  thing,  for  if  you  do  you  will  fall 
into  a  deep  sleep,  and  fail  to  free  me.  In 
the  garden  behind  this  house  is  a  large 
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heap  of  tan,  whereon  you  must  stand  and 
wait  for  me.  For  three  days  I  shall 
come  at  two  o'clock,  in  a  carriage  drawn, 
the  first  time,  by  four  white  horses,  then 
by  four  red,  and  lastly  by  four  black ; 
and  if  you  are  asleep  when  I  come  you 
will  not  rescue  me ;  so  you  must  mind  to 
keep  awake." 

The  man  promised  to  do  all  that  she 
desired  ;  but  the  Eaven  said,  "  Ah !  but  I 
know  well  you  will  not  deliver  me,  for 
you  will  take  some  thing  from  the  old 
woman."  The  man  promised  again  that 
he  would  not  touch  either  the  meat  or 
drink,  and  then  he  went  on,  and,  when 
he  came  to  the  house  and  entered,  the 
old  woman  met  him,  and  said  to  him, 
'•  Poor  man,  how  weary  you  look !  come, 
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and  refresh  yourself  with  these  dishes." 
But  he  said,  "  No,  I  will  neither  eat 
nor  drink."  Still  she  pressed  him,  say- 
ing, "  Well,  if  you  will  not  eat,  take  a 
draught  of  wine  ;  once  is  nothing  at  all.'1 
So  the  man  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  drank  a  little,  and  by-and-by, 
when  midnight  came,  he  went  out  into 
the  garden,  on  to  the  tan-heap,  and 
waited  for  the  Raven. 

But  while  he  stood  there  he  became 
all  at  once  very  tired,  and  could  not 
shake  off  the  feeling,  so  he  laid  down  a 
bit,  without  venturing  to  sleep.  How- 
ever,  he  had  scarcely  stretched  himself 
out  when  his  eyes  closed  of  thun--l\r<. 
and  he  soon  began  to  snore,  and  was  so 
very  fast  asleep  that  nothing  on  earth 
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could  have  awakened  him  from  his  quiet 
slumber. 

About  two  o'clock  came  the  Eaven, 
drawn  by  four  white  horses,  and  she 
felt  assured  she  should  find  the  man 
asleep.  She  alighted  from  her  carriage, 
went  up  to  him,  and  shouted  to  him ; 
but  he  did  not  awake. 

The  next  night,  at  twelve,  the  old  wo- 
man came,  and  brought  the  man  food 
and  drink,  but  he  would  take  nothing,  till 
she  pressed  him  so  long  and  left  him  no 
rest  till  at  last  he  took  a  long  draught 
out  of  the  glass  of  wine.  About  two 
o'clock  he  began  again  to  watch  upon  the 
heap  of  tan  for  the  Eaven,  but,  as  before, 
he  soon  felt  so  weary  that  his  legs  would 
not  support  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  lie 
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down,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
When  the  Raven,  therefore,  came  with 
her  four  red  horses,  she  was  in  great  <li  — 
tress,  for  she  had  a  presentiment  of  find- 
ing the  man  asleep,  as  she  did,  and  all 
her  efforts  to  awaken  him  were  in  vain. 
The  next  day  the  old  woman  scolded  the 
man  and  said,  "  What  will  hapixm  if  you 
neither  eat  nor  drink?  you  will  die!" 

••  I  dare  not,  and  \\  ill  not,  cat  and 
drink/'  replied  the  man.  Nevertheless, 
the  old  woman  set  the  dishes  before  him, 
and,  the  savour  of  them  was  so  nice,  he 
could  not  resist,  and  he  made  a  hearty 
meal,  and  afterwards,  when  the  time 
came,  be  went  out  into  the  garden,  and 
there  waited  for  the  Princess  upon  the  tan- 
heap.  Soon  be  felt  more  weary  than  ho 
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had  ever  been  before,  and  lie  lay  down, 
and  went  as  fast  asleep  as  a  stone. 

About  two  o'clock  came  the  Eaven, 
drawn  by  four  black  horses,  and  the  coach 
also  was  black,  and  all  the  harness.  She 
was  already  in  tears,  for  she  knew,  as 
she  drove  along,  she  should  find  the  man 
asleep ;  and  so  he  was.  She  shook  him 
and  called  to  him  but  in  vain ;  she  could 
not  awaken  him.  So  she  laid  by  him  a 
loaf  of  bread,  a  joint  of  meat,  and  a  bottle 
of  wine,  of  which  he  might  take  as  much 
as  he  would,  without  lessening  the  quan- 
tity. Then  she  drew  a  golden  ring  off  her 
finger,  and  put  it  on  his  finger,  and  on  it 
her  name  was  engraven. 

Lastly,  she  laid  beside  him  a  letter, 
wherein  was  stated  what  was  given  to 
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him;  and  further  it  said,  "  I  see  well  thou 
wilt  never  save  me  here ;  but,  if  thou  yet 
desire  to  do  so,  come  to  the  Golden  Castle 
of  Stromberg ;  it  is  in  thy  power."  And 
as  soon  as  she  had  done  all  this  she 
placed  herself  in  her  carriage  again  and 
and  was  driven  to  this  castle. 

By-and-by  the  Man  awoke  and  saw 
what  had  happened,  and  he  was  sad  at 
heart,  for  he  thought,  "Now  she  has 
gone  away,  and  I  have  not  saved  her." 
Then  his  eyes  lighted  upon  the  things 
she  had  left,  and  he  read  the  letter  which 
contained  the  account  of  them.  Soon  he 
arose  and  marched  off  on  his  way  to  Gol- 
den Castle  of  Stromberg,  but  he  recol- 
lected he  did  not  know  where  it  was. 

For  sometime  he  wandered  about  the 
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world,  and  at  length  he  came  to  a  large 
forest,  where  for  fourteen  days  he  walked 
to  and  fro,  and  could  not  get  out.  One  day 
as  evening  came  on,  he  felt  tired  and  lay 
down  in  a  thicket  and  went  to  sleep.  The 
next  day  he  walked  still  further,  and  lay 
down  at  night  beneath  another  thicket ; 
but  there  he  heard  such  howling  and 
groaning  he  could  not  sleep. 

At  night,  when  people  had  put  out 
their  lights  he  saw  a  lamp  glimmering, 
towards  which  he  made  his  way,  and 
there  he  came  to  a  house  before  which 
stood  a  Giant.  But  he  thought  to  him- 
self: "  If  I  go  in,  and  the  Giant  see  me, 
my  life  is  scarce  worth  counting  on  ;"  and 
with  this  idea  he  waited  a  long  while  be- 
fore he  entered.  At  last  he  ventured, 
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and  as  soon  as  the  Giant  saw  him,  he 
cried,  "  It  is  well  that  you  have  come,  for 
I  have  eaten  nothing  for  a  long  time,  and 
you  will  serve  for  my  supper." 

41  Let  that  be !"  said  the  man ;  "  I  am 
not  at  all  willing  to  be  roasted ;  but,  if 
you  want  to  eat,  I  have  enough  here  to 
satisfy  you !" 

14  Well,  if  that  is  true,"  said  the  Giant, 
"you  may  rest  quietly ;  I  only  meant  to 
eat  you  because  I  had  nothing  else!19 
Then  they  went  in  and  sat  down  to  table, 
and  the  man  produced  bread  and  wine. 
"This  pleases  me  well  enough,'1  said  the 
Giant ;  and  he  ate  to  his  heart's  content 
By-and-by  the  man  asked  him,  "  Can  you 
tell  me  where  the  Golden  Castle  of  Strom- 
Berg  is  situated  ?" 
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"  I  will  look  at  my  map  replied  the 
Giant,  "  whereon  are  laid  down  all  the 
villages,  and  houses  hereabouts."  So 
saying  he  fetched  the  map,  which  he  kept 
in  another  room,  and  looked  for  the  castle, 
but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  "It 
does  not  matter,"  said  the  Giant,  "  I  have 
a  still  larger  map  upstairs  in  a  closet :" 
but  when  they  looked  over  that  the  name 
was  not  to  be  found  there  either. 

The  man  would  have  proceeded  further, 
but  the  Giant  begged  him  to  stop  a 
couple  of  days,  until  his  brother  returned 
who  was  going  to  seek  for  some  thing  to 
eat.  As  soon  as  the  brother  came  home, 
they  asked  him  after  the  Golden  Castle 
of  Stromberg;  but  he  would  not  talk 
about  any  thing  till  he  had  satisfied  his 
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hunger,  and  then  he  mounted  with  them 
to  his  chamber,  and  they  searched  all 
over  the  map  for  the  castle,  without  suc- 
cess; so  then  they  fetched  other  map-. 
and  did  not  leave  off  looking  till  at  last 
they  found  the  place ;  but  it  was  many 
thousands  of  miles  off  from  where  they 
were.  "Now,  how  can  I  get  there?" 
asked  the  man. 

"  I  have  two  hours  to  spare/'  said  the 
Giant,  "and  in  that  time  I  will  carry  you 
near  the  castle,  but  I  must  then  return 
at  once  and  feed  the  child  we  have."  So 
the  Giant  took  the  man  within  about  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  castle,  and  there  set 
him  down,  and  told  him  he  could  easily 
go  the  rest  of  the  way  himself.  So  say- 
ing, he  turned  homewards;  but  the  man 
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journeyed  one  day  and  night,  till  at 
length  he  arrived  in  the  Golden  Castle  of 
of  Stroinberg. 

Now,  this  castle  stood  upon  a  high 
mountain,  and  he  could  see  the  Princess 
riding  round  in  her  carriage,  and  then  go 
into  the  gate.  At  this  sight  he  felt  very 
glad  and  began  to  mount  up  to  the  place, 
but  every  step  he  took  he  slipped  back 
again.  When,  therefore,  he  perceived  he 
could  not  reach  the  Princess,  he  became 
very  sorrowful,  and  said  to  himself,  "  I 
will  stop  here  and  wait  upon  her."  So 
he  built  himself  a  hut,  and  for  a  whole 
year  lived  in  it,  every  day  seeing  the 
Princess  driving  about  up  above  while  he 
was  unable  to  reach  her. 

One  day  he   perceived  from  his  hut 
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three  robbers  beating  one  another,  and  he 
called  to  them,  "God  be  with  you!" 
They  ceased  at  the  voice,  but  when  they 
saw  nobody  they  began  again  to  knock 
each  other  about,  so  that  it  was  quite 
dangerous.  Then  he  called  to  them  a 
second  time,  "  God  be  with  you !"  They 
ceased  at  the  word,  looked  about  but  saw 
nobody,  and  they  began  to  beat  each 
other  again ;  and  so  the  Man  exclaimed 
for  the  third  time  "  God  be  with  you !" 
and  went  out  and  asked  the  three  com- 
batants what  they  wanted. 

The  first  said  he  had  found  a  stick 
which  opened  every  door  against  whi^h  it 
was  struck ;  the  second  had  found  a  cloak 
which  rendered  its  wearer  invisible ;  but 
the  third  bad  caught  a  horse  upon 
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any  one  could  ride  up  the  glass  mountain. 
Now,  they  could  not  agree  whether 
they  should  keep  company  with  one 
another,  or  should  separate ;  so  the  man 
said,  "  These  three  things  I  will  exchange 
with  you;  money  certainly  I  have  not, 
but  other  things  which  are  more  valu- 
able. Still,  I  must  have  a  trial,  that  I 
may  see  that  you  have  spoken  the  truth." 
So  they  let  him  mount  the  horse,  and 
hung  the  cloak  around  him,  and  put  the 
stick  into  his  hand,  and  when  they  had 
given  him  all,  he  was  invisible  to  them. 
Then  he  gave  them  heavy  blows  upon  the 
shoulders,  and  exclaiming,  "Now,  you 
bear-hunters,  now  you  have  your  deserts ; 
be  content  therewith!"  he  rode  up  the 
glass  mountain,  and  as  he  arrived  before 
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the  castle  door  he  found  it  closed.  He, 
therefore,  tapped  upon  it  with  his  stick, 
and  immediately  it  flew  open,  and  he 
entered  and  mounted  the  stairs  which 
led  to  the  room  where  the  Princess  sat  with 
a  golden  cup  full  of  wine  before  her.  She 
could  not  see  him,  because  he  wore  the 
cloak,  and  as  he  came  close  to  her  cluiir 
he  drew  off  the  ring  which  she  had  given 
him,  and  threw  it  into  the  cup  of  wine, 
so  that  it  rang  against  the  si<l< . 

Then  she  exclaimed,  "  That  is  my  rinpr, 
and  the  man  must  also  be  here  who  will 
<lt  liver  me!"  and  she  made  a  search  for 
him  all  over  the  castle;  but  he  had  gone 
nut  meanwhile,  and  now  sat  on  his  horse 
outside  the  door  with  the  cloak  thrown  off. 

As  soon,  therefore  as  she  went  out  at 
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the  door  she  saw  him,  and  cried  for  joy, 
and  the  man,  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  the  Prin- 
cess kissed  him  and  said,  "  Now  you  have 
indeed  saved  me,  and  to-morrow  we  will 
be  married  1" 


THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 

THERE  was  once  a  Man  whose  family 
consisted  of  three  sons,  and  his  property 
only  of  the  house  in  which  he  dwelt 
Now,  each  of  them  wished  to  have  the 
house  at  the  death  of  the  old  man ;  but 
they  were  all  so  deai*to  him  that  he 
knew  not  what  to  do  for  fear  of  offending 
the  one  or  the  other.  He  would  have  *<M 
the  house  and  shared  the  money,  Imt  it 
had  been  so  long  in  his  family  hr  did  not 
like  to  do  that  All  at  once  he  thmi-rM 
of  a  plan,  and  said  to  his  sons,  "Go  into 
the  world,  and  each  of  you  learn  a  trade, 
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and  he  who  makes  the  best  masterpiece 
shall  have  my  house." 

With  this  plan  the  sons  were  contented, 
and  the  eldest  became  a  Farrier;  the 
second  a  Barber ;  and  the  third  a  Fenc- 
ing-master. They  appointed  a  time 
when  they  should  all  return,  and  went 
away ;  and  it  so  chanced  that  each  one 
happened  with  a  clever  master,  with 
whom  he  could  learn  his  trade  in  the 
best  manner.  .^ 

The  Smith  had  to  shoe  the  King's 
horses,  and  thought  he  must  undoubtedly 
receive  the  house.  The  Barber  shaved 
many  distinguished  lords,  and  made  sure 
of  getting  the  house  on  that  account. 
The  Fencing-master  got  many  a  blow, 
but  he  bit  his  lip  and  showed  no  concern ; 
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for  he  feared  if  he  flinched  at  any  stroke 
the  house  would  never  become  his,  By- 
and-by  the  time  came  round  when  they 
returned  home  to  their  father ;  but  they 
none  of  them  knew  how  they  should  find 
occasion  to  show  their  proficiency,  and  so 
they  all  consulted  together. 

While  they  sat  in  consultation  a  hare 
came  running  across  the  field  where  they 
were.  "Ah  I  he  comes  as  if  he  \v«»ru 
called!"  cried  the  Barber;  and,  taking 
his  soap  and  basin,  he  made  a  lather ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  hare  came  up  he  seized 
him,  and  shaved  off  his  moustacioes  as  he 
ran  along,  without  cutting  him  in  the 
least,  or  taking  off  any  unnecessary  hairs. 

"  That  pleases  me  very  well !"  said  the 
Father ;  "  and  if  the  others  do  not  do 
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any  better  the  house  will  most  certainly 
be  yours." 

In  a  very  short  time  a  carriage,  with  a 
traveller  in  it,  came  rolling  by  at  full 
speed.  "  Now  you  shall  see,  father,  wrhat 
I  can  do !"  cried  the  Farrier  ;  and,  seizing 
the  horse's  feet  as  he  galloped  along,  he 
pulled  off  the  shoes,  and  shod  him  again 
without  stopping  him. 

"You  are  a  clever  fellow!"  cried  the 
Father  ;  "  you  have  done  your  work  quite 
as  well  as  your  brother,  and  I  shall  not 
know  to  whom  to  give  the  house." 

"Let  me  show  you  something!"  said 
the  third  brother ;  and,  as  it  just  then 
luckily  began  to  rain,  he  drew  his  sword 
and  waved  it  so  quickly  above  his  head 
that  not  a  drop  fell  upon  him  ;  and  when 
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the  rain  came  faster,  and  at  length  so 
fast  that  it  was  as  if  one  were  emptying 
sails  out  of  heaven,  he  swung  the  sword 
quicker  and  quicker  in  circles  above  his 
head  so  that  he  kept  him  self  as  dry  as 
if  he  had  been  under  a  roof. 

As  soon  as  the  father  saw  this  he  was 
astonished,  and  said  to  his  son,  "You 
have  performed  the  best  masterpiece,  the 
house  is  yours." 

The  other  brothers  were  contented  with 
this  decision;  and,  because  they  loved 
one  another,  they  all  remained  in  the 
house  driving  their  several  trades ;  and 
as  they  were  so  clever,  and  were  HO  ad- 
vanced in  their  arts,  they  earned  much 
money.  Thus  they  lived  happily  together 
till  their  old  age,  and  when  one  Ml  sick 
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and  died,  his  brothers  grieved  so  for  his 
loss  that  they  fell  sick  also  and  died. 

Then,  because  they  all  three  bad  been 
so  clever  in  their  several  trades,  and  had 
loved  one  another  so  much,  they  were 
laid  together  in  the  same  grave. 


